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40-Minute Lesson Plan Based on 


GERMAN Y.2ees* 


Theme Article pages 5 and @ > 6 


4 General Aim 

{ lo understand the problems involved in rebuilding a 

x Germany that will live at peace with the other nations of the 
world. 


Specific Aims 


1. To understand why the occupation of Germany is 
necessary. 
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2. To learn how the occupation is being carried out. 


Motivation Ideas 


|. Why did the U. S. fight Germany in World War II? 
lave pupils write short paragraphs giving their impressions 
{ America’s war aims. How does the occupation of Germany 
ie in with these goals? 
2. Ask pupils to bring in letters from servicemen who 
e part of the Army of Occupation in Germany. Have 
them read aloud excerpts applying to conditions of occupa- 
on, 
3. If any pupil has seen the short film, It Happened in 
Springfield, have him tell the story of this truly democratic 
‘periment in education. How could this system be applied 
Germany? 


Pivotal Questions 


|. Why are the Allies occupying Germany? 


Germany is a defeated nation. She must never again 
be allowed to rise to a position where she can threaten 
world peace. German militarism must be destroyed. 
Belief in German superiority and world conquest must 
be shattered. Germany must pay for wanton destruc- 
tion inflicted upon other nations during the war. She 
must be made to appreciate the democratic way of life 
and to respect other nations’ rights to a “place in the 
sun.” It is imperative that Nazism be rooted out of 
the Germans’ way of thinking. 

2. How are the Allies trying to rebuild Germany to take 

her place in the family of nations? 


A The Allies have disarmed and disbanded Germany’s 
: military forces. The German General Staff has been 
broken up and the Nazi party outlawed. German war 
industries have been dismantled. German militarists 
are on trial as war criminals. German industry, once 
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formidable, is being reduced to a minimum, with great 
emphasis on the development of agriculture. Demo- 
cratic ideals are being encouraged in Germany. Ger- 
mans are being educated for democracy. Democratic 
elements are being groomed to take over German 
leadership after the Allies have withdrawn. Long-term 
occupation is contemplated until] Germans are able to 
govern themselves in democratic fashion. 


3. Put yourself in the place of a young German boy or 
girl who has been brought up as a Nazi. What do you think 
are some of the things that the United Nations might do to 
wipe out belief in Nazism? 


Develop schools in Germany along American lines. 
Send some young Germans to this country to see what 
our boys and girls are like. Show motion pictures of 
American boys and girls at school and at play, etc. 


4. Do you think the Allied policy of occupation will keep 
the world at peace? 


5. What do you think will happen if the Allies bungle the 
job of occupying Germany? 


Germany may again produce a Fuehrer who will lead 
the nation in a new war for conquest. The U. S. and 
her allies may again have to raise huge armies, suffer 
heavy losses in men and materials. With scientific 
developments proceeding at present rate, U. S. territory 
will not be immune to attack, etc. 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 
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QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. At what two conferences did the “Big 3” nations draw 
up a program for defeated Germany? (Crimea or Yalta 
Conference and Potsdam Conference. } 

2. What is the capital of Germany? (Berlin. ) 

3. What four nations share joint control of the German 
capital? (U. S., Great Britain, Russia, France.) 

4. What political party, formerly in control of Germany, 
has been outlawed by the Allies? (Nazi Party.) 

5. Name the two principal plants from which sugar is 
extracted. (Sugar cane and sugar beet.) 

6. Name two Pacific islands which supply us with a large 
part of our sugar. 






7. What is the name of the tax deducted from individual 
earnings? (Personal income tax.) 

8. What “Buffalo Bill's” 
Cody. ) 

9. Is an atom the smallest particle of matter that can be 
seen by the human eye? (No. An atom is invisible.) 

10. What is the smallest atom? (Hydrogen atom.) 


was real name? (William F. 


HOW OUR GOV'T GETS ITS MONEY — p. 3 


With March 15 drawing near, and many American house- 
holders already poring over income tax forms, pupils should 
be particularly receptive to a lesson on income taxes. 

Acquaint pupils with the three different types of personal 
income tax forms by distributing samples among them. 
Have pupils choose specific incomes between $500 and 
$5,000 and compute their taxes on the short form. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why does our Government need tax money? 
2. Do you think that people who earn less than $500 
a year should pay income taxes? 


3. Why has Congress reduced taxes on incomes for 1946? 


Fact Questions 


1. Name some other taxes besides the personal income tax, 
2. What department of our Government collects income 
taxesr 


3. What is a dependent, as referred to in the tax forms? 


PLEASE PASS THE SUGAR — p. 4 


Americans are said to eat every year an amount of sugar 
equal to their own weight. 

The U.S 
one-fourth of the world’s supply 


consumes more sugar than any other nation — 


i sugar shortage attects most U. S. citizens 


_ 


For this reason 


almost 


immediately Che present sugal shortage is one of 
the most acute in recent history. 


Che 
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article on page 4 explains why there is a shortage 
So that pupils may better understand the sugar 
the 


class into several committees, each committee 


problem, have them do research on story of 


Divide the 


sudar,. 


to study one important step in sugar production. 

Why is there such a demand for sugar? 

Have one committee answer this question by reporting on 
the value of sugar as food. Assign another committee to 
make an illustrated chart of the different plants from which 


sugar is extracted. Have a third committee list the different 
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ways in which sugar is used. Other committees could report 
on the growth and production of cane and beet sugar. 

Two short films on cane sugar might be used as an integra] 
part of the lesson. Sugar in the Everglades can be obtained 
from the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Advertising 
Dept., Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. (be sure to send 
return postage). The American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
Dept. of Visual Education, 208 Third Ave., S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., will ship Hawaiian Harvest upon request — 
and payment of shipping costs. 

Teachers may obtain a single copy of The Story of Cane 
Sugar free of charge from the American Sugar Refining Co., 
120 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Should American sugar-beet growers be protected from 
Cuban growers? 


"2. Suppose you grew sugar cane in Cuba. How would 


you feel about the U. S. quota system? 


“"Fact Questions 


1. Where does the U. S. obtain most of its sugar? 

2. Why was there a sugar shortage during the war? 

3. Why is there still a shortage? 

4. Why is Cuban cane sugar cheaper to produce than , 
beet sugar in the U. S.? 

5. How does the U. S. protect her own sugar growers? 


LANDING ON THE MOON — p. 10 


Discussion Questions 


1. Few of us stop to think how important is the air 
about us. Can you name some of the benefits we get from 
the air? 

2. Since no man has ever visited the moon, how do 
we know so much about it? 


Fact Questions 

1. Why would the sky appear to be black if viewed trom 
point on the moon? 

2. Why are stars invisible to us during the day? 

3. What is the earth’s atmosphere? 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA — p. 8 


Perhaps more than anyone else, “Buffalo Bill” Cody was 
famous in Europe’and eastern United States as the legend- 
ary, romantic symbol of the “wild and woolly” West. 

Cody’s life span coincided with America’s expansion west- 
ward. When Cody was born (1846), the U. S. 
ginning to advance her frontier. When he died, 71 years 
later, the frontier had virtually disappeared from _ the 
American scene. 

Assign pupils to read and report on Cody’s autobiography, 
Adventures of Buffalo Bill (Harper, 1904). Two plays 
dramatizing “Buffalo Bill’s” colorful life are contained in 
Fox and Schlesinger’s Cavalcade of America (Bradley, 1937- 
1938). 


was be- 


Discussion Question 


1. What do you consider “Buftalo Bill’s” greatest contri- 
bution to American life? 


Fact Questions 


1. How did “Buffalo Bill” get this nickname? 
2. Name five other Western heroes who rank with “Butialo 
Bill” as America’s foremost frontier fighters and scouts. 
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How Our Government Gels Its Money 


|" takes a lot of money to run a 
country. 

During the fiscal year of 1945, our 
Government spent one hundred bil- 
four hundred million dollars. 
[here were many war expenses in 
this. In 1946, our Government will 
not spend nearly so much money. 

Where does the Government get 
all this money? 

Most of it comes to the Govern- 
ment in the form of taxes. Great cor 
orations pay taxes, and so do small 
business men. One of the biggest tax- 
payers of all is John Q. Pub- 
lic, whose income tax last ~~ 
year was more than 19 bil- Pe 

on dollars. 

This year, about 50,000,- 
000 average Americans will 
figure out how much they 
»ve Uncle Sam, and file an 
income tax return to tell 
him about it. Everyone liv 

ig in the U. S. who earned 

ore than $500 during 1945 
iust file an income tax re- 
turn by March 15. 

Even people who earned 

ss than $500 in 1945 

ould be wise to file an in- 

ye tax return. 

Why? Well, last year 

ery salaried worker — ex- 

pt domestic servants and 
rm workers — had part of 
eir salary held back by 


lion, 





How does your dad go about pay- 
ing his income tax? 

There are three different kinds of 
personal income tax forms he can 
fill out — depending on his income. 

Form W-2. This is the simplest 
way to file an income tax return. Your 
dad simply answers a few easy ques- 
tions, mails the form to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue in his district, 
and waits for a bill or a refund. 

In order to use this simple method, 
your dad must work for a salary. His 
total yearly income must be less than 
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tional $500 exemption for each of his 
dependents.* 

Let’s suppose you belong to a fam- 
ily of four — your father, mother, sis- 
ter, and yourself. Only your dad is a 
wage-earner. If he earns $3,000 a 
year, he will receive a $500 exemp- 
tion for each member of the family 
—or a total exemption of $2,000. 
Thus, he will have to pay taxes only 
on $1,000 of his total yearly income. 

Since your dad has already been 
paying this income tax, by means of 
withholding payments, the chances 
are he owes the Govern- 
mént nothing. Perhaps the 
Government owes him a re- 
fund. 

Form 1040 (short). On 
this form, your dad figures 
out his income tax for him- 
self. The advantage of using 
Form 1040 (short) is that 
he can deduct certain ex- 
penses from his income be- 
fore he figures his tax. 

Suppose these deductions 
amount to $500. There is a 
table on Form 1040. Your 
dad finds the line which 
says $2,500 and moves his 
finger across the column for 
people with four exemp- 
tions. He arrives at $105 - 
his income tax for 1945. 
This is less than he would 
have to pay if he had used 








their employer. This was 

me under the pay-as-you- 

) plan, in which a portion 

4 the employee’s income tax was 
ducted from his salary. 
Since people who earn less than 
900 are not expected to pay an in- 
me tax, the money that was with- 
ld from their wages belongs to 
em—and not to Uncle Sam. The 
vernment will return the money, 
they file an income tax return. 
\ll income tax returns and pay- 
‘nts are sent to the Bureau of In- 
nal Revenue. 


Drawing for Junior Scholastic by Leslie Fliege! 


Time to Pluck the Big One 


$5,000. Not more than $100 of this 
total can come from income on which 
a withholding tax has not been paid 
— such as stock and bond dividends. 

Let’s suppose your dad earned 
$3,000 last year. He will not have to 
pay a tax on all of the $3,000. He is 
entitled to certain exemptions.* 
Uncle Sam will allow him a $500 
exemption for himself, and an addi- 


* Means word is defined on p. 15 


Form W-2. So, if your dad's 
income is under $5,000, and 
he can deduct certain ex- 
penses, he should use the short Form 
1040. 

Form 1040 (long). This torm is for 
people whose yearly income totals 
more than $5,000 — even after thei: 
business expenses are deducted. 

Congress recently passed a new tax 
law which applies to 1946 incomes 
Under this new tax law, 12,000,000 
low-income Americans, who now pay 
taxes, will not have to pay any when 
March 15, 1947, rolls around. 








URING the war one of the prized 
treasures in your family pantry 
was the sugar bowl. 

There is still a sugar shortage in 
the United States, and rationing will 
not end until the shortage is over. 

Before the war, our sugar supplies 
were large enough to give each per- 
son in the U. S. 100 pounds of sugar 
during the year. Today, although the 
war is over, there is only enough 
sugar to supply an average of 70 
pounds a year for each of us. 

In normal times, we Americans 
eat about 6,650,000 tons of sugar an- 
nually. Most of this sugar (5,050,000 
tons) is cane sugar, brought from 
Hawaii, Cuba, the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico. A small amount of this 
cane sugar is grown here in the U. S., 
in Louisiana and Florida. 

Although the U. S. does not pro- 
duce much cane sugar, it is a heavy 
producer of sugar beets, from which 


What Comes from the Beet 








A TON OF BEETS 
PRODUCES..... 






MOLASSES 30 Ibs. 
PULP 560 Ibs. 


SUGAR 290 Ibs. 


TAPROOT 

(7 FEET LONG) 
NO COMMERCIAL 
VALUE 














sugar can also be made. The major 
sugar beet states are Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah and Ohio. 

How did the war bring about a 
sugar shortage in the United States? 

There are several explanations. 

We lost the Philippines at the start 
of the war. This meant that a million 
tons of sugar a year were lost to us. 

Puerto Rico and Cuba both suf- 
fered severe droughts, and their 
sugar production dropped. 

There were not enough ships to 
transport sugar. And there were not 
enough workers on the beet farms. 

Total U, S. sugar supplies for 1944 
—a war year — amounted to little 
more than 7 million tons. Almost 4 
million tons were supplied by Cuba. 

Now that the war is over why 
hasn't the sugar shortage ended? 

The answer to this question is 
found in the old feud between U. S. 
sugar beet growers, and cane sugar 
producers outside Continental U. S. 


BEETS VS. CANE 

Sugar cane is grown easily and 
cheaply in moist, warm climates such 
as Cuba provides. Cuban farm work- 
ers, who plant and cut the cane, are 
not well paid. This is one of the 
reasons Cuban cane sugar can be 
sold at a very low price on the 
world market.* 

Sugar beets, which are grown in 
19 U. S. states, are a good farm crop. 
Much of the beet can be turned into 
feed for cattle. But the sugar beet 
(see diagram) really does not con- 
tain much sugar. Only 290 pounds 
of refined sugar can be made from 
2,000 pounds of beets. For this 
reason, the sugar manufacturer can- 
not pay a high enough price to the 
farmer. So that the American farmer 


* Means word is defined on p. 15. 





is well paid for his crop, the govern- 
ment adds a subsidy* of $5.50 a to: 
to the price paid farmers. 

Now you see that sugar can be 


.produced at much less cost in Cuba 


than in the United States. Why then 
can't we buy Cuban sugar for thre: 
cents a pound, instead of seven cents 
a pound? The answer is that ow 
Government places a tariff on Cuban 
sugar, so that it will cost as much as 
U. S. manufactured sugar. If ow 
Government did not do this, nobody 
would buy U. S. made sugar, and 
American farmers would suffer. 

There is another way our Govern 
ment has helped the U. S. suga 
grower to sell his product. Our Gov 
ernment set up a cuota system whic! 
told each sugar country just hov 
much sugar we would import from 
them. 

By limiting our imports of suga: 
to this quota, the price of sugar was 
kept high enough for U. S. beet 
sugar producers to compete with th: 
Cuban product. 

When war came, the quota systen 
was discontinued. We bought al 
the low-cost Cuban sugar we could 

Now that the war is over, U. § 
beet sugar industry wants the U. $ 
to get back to the old quota syste: 
as soon as possible. But until th 
sugar beet industry is back on it 
feet, we still need all the Cuba 
sugar they will sell us. 

The Cubans have no wish to b 
put back on a quota. They do n 
want to see their sugar cane rottin 
in the fields as soon as we can agai 
produce quantities of beet sugar. 

Therefore, Cuban sugar growe! 
are asking that the U. S. agree t 
buy almost the entire sugar crop « 
Cuba for three years in a row. 

It is up to our Government to di 
cide how much we will buy. 
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ied 
juered — France, Belgium, the Neth- 


FE‘: long and terrible years dur- 


ing the war, Germany 
many 


occu- 
countries she had con- 


rlands, Norway, Denmark, Greece, 
id others. 

The Germans ruled these countries 
ith the whip of terror — stole what 
roperties they chose, and impris- 
ned or shot people who complained. 
Today, Germany herself is an occu- 
ed country. 

The armies of four nations — the 
nited States, France, Russia and 
reat Britain—are patrolling the 


German countryside and cities. Each 


these four nat’ns occupies and 
ntrols a separate zone of Germany. 
yee map on page 6. ) 

With four nations controlling four 
fferent zones in Germany, a good 
il of teamwork is necessary. This 
imwork is organized by a Central 
mtrol which has 
adquarters in Berlin, capital of 


Commission, 


ermany. All four occupying nations 
e representatives on this commis- 
a 

When occu- 
d a conquered nation, it became 
rmanys slave. Hitler, his Nazi 
eftains and army were 


the German armies 


leaders. 
hless in their treatment of the con- 
red people. Enslave them or de- 
y them — that was the Nazi pur- 
» of occupation. 
Allies have an altogether dif- 
nt purpose in occupying Ger- 
1'v—altogether different aims. 
se aims, if successfully carried 
will in time make Germany a 
eful nation under German lead- 
who believe in democracy — who 


lhe 


Black Star 


German soldiers lay down their arms. Can they 
be re-educated to follow the ways of democracy? 


believe in fairness and justice to all 
people, regardless of their religion, 
ancestry, or color. 

There are five main “occupation 
aims” which guide the Central Con- 
trol Commission in its work. These 
aims were agreed upon at two histor- 
ic conferences—the Crimea Con- 
ference at Yalta in February, 1945, 
attended by Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin; and the Potsdam Con- 
ference at Potsdam, Germany, in 
July, 1945, attended by Truman, 
Churchill, Attlee, and Stalin. Here 
are the five aims resulting from these 
conferences: 


OCCUPATION AIMS 


Aim No. 1. To destroy German 
militarism and uproot the Nazi party. 
The Allies have already made great 
progress in this direction. 

The German army, navy, and air 
forces have been 
banded. 

The German General Staft 
been broken up. Several of these top 
German militarists are today on trial] 
for their lives as war criminals. 

The Nazi party has been outlawed. 
Many Nazis have been arrested and 
are either on trial as war criminals, 
or are in prison awaiting trial. There 
were too many hundreds of thou- 
sands of Nazis in Germany to arrest 
every one. So it is the job of the Al- 
lied Military Government ‘to keep 
an eye on these Nazis, and prevent 
them from forming an underground 
Nazi party. 

Aim No. 2. To strip Germany of 
her heavy industry, so that she will 
not be able to’ re-arm. 


Visarmed and dis- 


has 
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GERMANY 


Can we implant in the German people 
the democratic way of life? 


The Allies decided that Germany 
should have just enough industry to 
meet her peacetime needs. Germany 
will be allowed to keep her light in- 
dustries — ceramics, textiles, leather 
goods, toys, clocks, optical goods. 
cameras, and others. 

The loss of her heavy industry 
will not cause Germany to suffer 
real hardship. But it will mean that 
the Germans will have to get along 
with far fewer luxuries and comforts 
than they were accustomed to. 

Germany produces more than 
three-fourths of all the food the Ger- 
man people need. This agriculture 
will be encouraged, since Germany 
will not be able to afford imported 
foodstuffs. 

Aim No. 3. To make Germany pay 
for the destruction her armies caused 
in other countries. 

These payments, called 
tions, will be made in kind. 

This will mean that the Germans 
will be forced to rebuild or replace 
the buildings, factories, railroads, and 
machinery which they destroyed in 
France, Belgium, Russia, and else- 
where. 


repara- 


Germany's mineral wealth consists 
of coal, potash, iron ore, zine, cop- 
per and lead. 

Because Germany had large 
amounts of coal, and not enough of 
other minerals for building a war 
machine, German scientists used coal] 
to make a variety of things. 

Germany's richest coal regions, the 
Saar and the Ruhr, are now occupied 
by the British and French. The 
French say that these coal-rich re- 
gions should not be under German 
control. France wants the Saar and 
the entire Rhineland to become a 
separate state, and the Ruhr to be 
controlled by a United Nations Com 
mittee. 

Aim No. 4. To re-educate the Ger 
man people, especially German 
youth, and to wipe out Nazi ideas 
and ideals. 
Properly educated, these young peo- 
ple can be turned into decent, demo- 
cratic citizens 


encourage democratic 


(Please turn page) 
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This is probably the hardest task 
which the Allies must accomplish in 
Germany. The Nazi poison has been 
injected so deeply into the average 
German mind, that it may be many 
years before the last traces of Nazism 
have disappeared. 

A big problem is to find the right 
teachers. Most of the teachers who 
taught school in Germany from 1933 
believed in Hitler’s ideas. In one Ger- 
man city, the Allies found only 18 
teachers among 328 who were not 
Nazis. 

Aim No. 5. The final aim is to es- 
tablish 
n Germany. 


democratic self-government 

This democratic German govern- 
ment must be strong enough to pre- 
vent new dictators from springing 
up after the Allied occupation arm- 
ies have left the country. It may be 
vears until such a German govern- 
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ment can be trusted—but until it 
can, Allied armies will continue to 
occupy Germany. 

Meanwhile, a start has already 
been made. The Germans have been 
allowed to form political parties. 
Local elections are being held in 
many German towns and cities. 

We must show the Germans that 
democracy can work — and that it is 
the best form of government yet 
achieved by man. Until we have con- 
vinced the Germans of this, the occu- 
pation of Germany must continue. 


THE NAZI MYTH 


Adolf Hitler became head of the 
German government on January 30, 
1933. He immediately put his Nazi 
party followers in high positions, and 
either killed or imprisoned all Ger- 
mans who opposed Nazi ideas. 

The main Nazi idea was that the 


Germans were the “master race.” Al] 
other people were inferior. So Hitler 
set out to make Germany the ruling 
nation of all the world — and he al- 
most: succeeded. 

Hitler was all set to send his arm- 
ies across the English Channel to 
invade England in 1940, after Ger- 
man armies had conquered France, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway 
and Denmark. = 

Why didn’t Hitler invade England 
when he was sitting so mightily on 
the Continent? 

Hitler feared British air power. He 
thought the R.A.F. (Royal Air Force) 
was strong enough to sink his in 
vasion barges and to break up his 
air cover (the German planes pro 
tecting the invasion barges). Also, 
in Britain, there were strong defenses 
along the entire coastline. 

Next Week: Poland. 
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Map « ghit 146 Newspaper PM 


Map shows Allied zones of occupation in Germany. Berlin is under joint control of “Big 4’ nations. Eastern 
Germany, and part of East Prussia, will go to Poland. Russia will receive the remaining part of East Prussic. 
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5. Inside the Atom 


By DAVID DIETZ, Author of “Atomic Energy in the Coming Era” 


LL that we know about the 
A structure of the atom we 
ve learned in about 30 years. 
We have not yet learned all 
there is to know about the 
tom. But the knowledge we 
ive gained has enabled us to 
ike great progress in chem- 
Our study of atomic 
structure has also taught 
how to release the tremendous 
wer of atomic energy. 


istry. 


us 


What Is an Atom? 


An atom is an unbelievably 
1y particle of matter. No mi- 
roscope in the world is pow- 
ful efiough to show us one. 
4 single teaspoonful of water 
ntains 20 billion billion billion 


toms! 
Small as it is, each atom is 
world in itself —in fact, a 


whole solar system. Instead of 
4 sun, an atom has a nucleus | 
it its center. Revolving around | 
he nucleus like planets are tiny 
ib-atomic particles of 
ity, called electrons. 

Each kind of atom — there 
ire 92 different kinds — contains 
a different number and _ ar- 
rangement of electrons. 

Let’s start with the simplest 
nd smallest of all atoms — the 
hydrogen atom. The hydrogen 
itom contains a nucleus around 
which revolves one electron. 

Since the hydrogen atom has | 
one electron (a negative 
particle of electricity), the hy- 

gen nucleus is composed of 

ingle proton. 

The proton, which Ernest 
Rutherford first discovered (see 

week’s Atomic World, p. 


elec- 





Muy 





is a particle of matter 
\ a positive electric charge. 
s charge is exactly equal io 
negative charge of the 
tron. But the proton is 1840 
s as heavy as the electron. 


Nucleus of Atom 


he nucleus of an atom con- 
most of the matter (or 
iss). The remainder of the 
itom is made up of ‘space and 
ling electrons. As a single 








proton forms the entire nucleus 
of the hydrogen atom, it is 
clear that a proton is almost 
equal in weight to one atom of 
hydrogen. 


The hydrogen atom might 
look like this: 
= 

e 
NUCLEUS 
(1 PROTON) 
(+) 

Now, let’s take the next 

heaviest atom in the atomic 

scale— helium. The helium 


atom has two electrens whirl- 
ing around the nucleus at ter- 
rific speed. The helium nucleus 
contains two protons — and two 
neutrons. 

The neutron was first discov- 
ered in 1932 by Dr. J. C. Chad- 
wick, of England. The neutron 
has no electrical charge. It is 
neutral, and weighs approxi- 
mately as much as a proton. 

The nucleus of helium, like 
the nucleus of all atoms except 
ordinary hydrogen, is composed 
of protons and neutrons. The 





helium atom might look like 
this: 
N 
appnitus 
2p, O70) 
“UTR S (9) 


A curious thing happens as 
atoms grow more complex, and 
add electrons. Here is a dia- 
gram of the lithium atom. Do 
you notice anything different 
about it? 


NUCLEUS 


Of course, there is an extra 
ring, or zone, around the nu- 
cleus. Why? 





| 








As 
zone 


hold 


far as we know, the first 
nearest the nucleus can 
no more than two elec- 
trons. Lithium has three elec- 
trons, and needs a second zone. 
The lithium atom does not hold 
this outer electron very tightly 
and for this reason is very ac- 
tive chemically. 

Uranium, the heaviest atom 
of all, needs seven zones to con- 
tain its 92 electrons. According 
to the Lewis-Langmuir theory, 
each zone or shell can hold 
just so many electrons, and no 
more. 


The first zone —2 electrons; 
the second zone —8 electrons; 
the third zone—8 electrons; 
the fourth zone — 18 electrons; 
the fifth zone—18 electrons; 
the sixth zone — 32 electrons; 


the seventh zone — 32 electrons. 


Thus, a hydrogen atom con- 
sists of a nucleus and one elec- 
tron in the first zone. Helium, 
next in the atomic scale, has 
two electrons in the first zone. 
Lithium, element number three, 
has a nucleus, two electrons in 
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the first zone, and one electron 
in the second zone. 


Each succeeding element 
adds one electron to the second 
Zone until the neon atom is 


reached. The neon atom has ten 
electrons — two in the first zone, 
and eight in the second zone. 


The next element, sodium, 
has two electrons in the first 
zone, eight electrons in the 


second zone, and one electron 
in the third zone. Like lithium, 
sodium wants to lose this extra 
electron and is also chemically 
active. 

And so it goes, down the list 
of elements, until uranium — 
heaviest of ll atoms —is 
reached. The uranium atom has 
only six electrons in the outer 
(seventh) zone, and is a very 
highly active element. It is also 
unstable, so that its nucleus 
breaks up, expelling particles 
and giving off energy. It is a 
heavy atom, chock-full of en- 
ergy — energy which was some 
day to be set free by man. 

Next Week: An Alphabet 


of Atoms. 





Smash Atom News 


HAT will happen when the 
Navy tests atomic bombs 
on warships this summer? 

Anything might happen, say 
atomic experts. But what will 
probably happen is this: 

When an atomic bomb ex- 
plodes under water, the ocean 
around the area will boil. Great 
spouts of ocean will shoot sky- 
ward, with vast clouds of steam. 

A man-made cloudburst will 
follow. The waters will rage. 
Then, a vast, circular wave — 
shaped like one of the crater 
rings on the moon — will build 
up around the explosion. This 
wave will subside, and build 
up again a number of times — 
and other, smaller waves will 
rush out from it. 

When the bomb explodes 
after penetrating to the deter- 
mined depth beneath the ocean 
surface, say atomic experts, 
there will be a fiery blast — 
just like the blasts that took 
place when atomic bombs ex- 
ploded over Japan. 


Bombs More Deadly 


The water will probably in- 
crease the efficiency of atomic 
bombs, because all of the ex- 
plosive plutonium in the bombs 
will be set off in the first phase 
of the detonation. 

When the atomic bombs were 


set off in the air over Japan, | 


some of the neutrons from the 
exploding atoms — which were 











depended on to produce the 
destructive chain reaction — 
escaped into the air. But when 
the bombs are exploded in the 
ocean, the surrounding water 
will reflect the neutrons back 
into the plutonium — and thus 
add links to the highly destruc- 
tive chain reaction. 

Practically all of the energy 
released by the explosion un- 
der the sea will be transmitted 
by the waters in the form of a 
shock wave. It is to study the 
effect of this shock wave that 
the Navy is conducting the 
atomic bomb experiment. 

Water transmits compression- 
al waves (sound waves are of 
this type) at a speed of about 
5,000 ‘feet per second — five 
times faster than air. This may 
mean that the destructive effect 
of atomic bombs exploding in 
water will be five times greater 
than in air. 


Effect on Ships 


Pressure waves produced by 
the Navy’s atomic bomb ex- 
plosions will be exerted on the 
hulls of the warships used in 
the tests. Ships close enough to 
the explosion will have their 
entire hulls crushed flat. 

The Navy will study the 
pressure waves carefully, to de- 
termine the distances at which 
this crushing effect will take 
place for the various types of 
warships. 










1. Young Cody became known for his horsemanship and daring as a 
Pony Express rider when he was only 15. He once rode 322 miles 
without a rest, the longest Pony Express trip by one man on record. 


























esse! TWE RIDER TO ROCKY 
nih RIDGE HAS BEEN 
Whe KULED BILL! 
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THEN ('LL KEEP GOING MYSELF 
RED... V'4L BE BACK WITH THE 
EASTBOUND MAIL ON_ZIME / 


— a 








4,280 BISON IN 
18 MONTHS / 
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2. In 1867 he contracted to furnish ‘buffalo 
meat to the laborers building the Kansas- 
Pacific Railroad. He was such a gdod shot 
that he won the name “Buffalo Bill.” 














“BUFFALO BILL” (WILLIAM F.) CODY 
(1846-1917) 


Hero of the Old West 


N February 27, the town of Cody, 

Wyoming, will celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of its founder, “Buffalo 
Bill.” This colorful Indian fighter and 
showman knew the frontier thoroughly. 
He used the knowledge as a scout for 
the United States Army from 1861, and 
became chief of scouts of the 5th Cav- 
alry in 1869. 

Cody left the plains in 1872 to star in 
many plays about his adventures. He 
then formed his own “Wild West” show. 
Thousands flocked to see Cody, Annie 
Oakley, Sitting Bull, and other person- 
alities of the vanishing life of the plains. 

When “Buffalo Bill” died in 1917, he 
was buried on the peak of Lookout 
Mountain near Denver according to his 
wish. Of America’s six great scouts 
(Boone, Carson, Crockett, Bridger, and 
“Wild Bill” Hickok were the others), he 
was the last. 


















5. “Buffalo Bill” decided to settle in the Big 
Horn Basin when he led a fossil-hunting ex- 
<a pedition there in 1894. With friends, he laid 
y FOLKS, YOU out a town near Yellowstone Park. 
WILL SEE THE RIDIN’EST, | THINK WE SHOULD AlL RIGHT, FOLKS. 
SHOOTIN'EST MAN ALIVE-} | CALL TH/S TOWN CODY. CODY, WYOMING, 
BUFFALO BILL M/MSELF/ ER f WHY, THAT'S THE ‘7 18. 
BEST-KNOWN NAME J" Sah 
WON EARTH! 70 a |) 
Minar) fh, awe 
1 4 | Nay \\) 4 rd 
7 | vse = H nity I, 
= ONE" a 
o — y) ——" Fi } , 
4. In the 1880s, Cody organized his “Wild West” show, which {/'/'7, : } iq ® 
toured America and Europe for 20 years. With Indians, cow- [9 \ Ss | 
boys, scouts, and buffalo, he portrayed early life on the plains. [AX 
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UCK had always kidded Bib be- 

cause she took her reporting for 
the Jeff, Jr. so seriously.*But lately 
he’d been thinking he might like to 
be a reporter himself some day. 

He confided his aspiration to his 
family at dinner one night. 

“Ho!” Bib chortled. “Don’t you 
know it takes brains to be a-re- 
porter?” 

Tuck ignored her and turned to 
his father. “Pop, do you know any- 
body who could give me the dope 
on how to become a sports writer?” 

Pop scratched his head. “Well, a 
friend of Uncle Ezra is coming to see 
me at the office about five tomorrow. 
He’s a sportscaster. Uncle Ez calls 
him the ole redhead.” 

“The ole redhead,” Tuck mused. 
“That's how Red Barber always intro- 
duces himself on the air. He. . .” 
Tuck paused, open-mouthed. “Pop!” 
he gasped. “It’s not Red Barb . . . you 
mean...” Tuck was so excited he 
nearly knocked over his glass of milk. 

Pop nodded. 

Bib did knock over her milk. 
“Creeps! The best sportscaster going! 
Does all the Brooklyn Dodgers’ 
games!” 

“He’s the guy who drawls ‘all tied 
up in a crocus sack’ when he means 
the Dodgers have the game in the 
bag,” Tuck put in. 

“That's what you call a Barberism,” 
Pop said. “If the game isn’t going 
well, Red says ‘this is the bottom of 
the pickle vat.’ Both of you had better 
come down and meet him.” 

The next afternoon, Pop had hard- 
ly squeezed in introductions before 
Tuck was bombarding Red Barber 
with questions. 

“I s pose you were a terrific athlete 
in school?” he began. 

Red chuckled. “Not terrific. But I 
tried almost everything — football, 
baseball, track, swimming. I liked the 
outdoors. Was an Eagle Scout. 


Reckon I spent more weekends on 
camping trips than at home.” 
“How about college?” Tuck asked. 
“I went to the University of Flor- 
ida,” Red told them. “But not right 
after high school. I worked 3 years.” 








THE OLE REDHEAD 





“Doing what?” Bib wanted to 
know. 

“I was on a road construction crew 
for a while,” Red said. “Then I was a 
truck driver. And next I worked for 
a roofer. 

“Finally,” Red went on, “I decided 
that if I didn’t want to be a roofer all 
my life, I'd better go to college. So, 
with $100 and a new pair of shoes, I 
set out for the University and started 
in. 

“With only $100?” Bib marvelled. 

“I wasn't any worse off at college 
than I had been in the swamps,” Red 
explained. “I just changed jobs. This 
time I waited tables, split wood, took 
care of tennis courts, and was janitor 
in the faculty club. Managed my 
room, meals, and tuition that way. I 
planned to be an English teacher,” 
Red added. 

“Not a sportscaster?” Tuck asked. 

“Nope. Nearest thing to that was a 
kid ambition to be end-man in a 
minstrel show. Only by the time I 
grew up, there weren't any more 
minstrel shows. Radio was an acci- 
dent. Station WRUF was on the 
University campus. One day an 
absent-minded professor popped out 
of town when he was supposed to 
read a paper over WRUF. Another 
prof got hold of me and asked if I'd 
read the paper over the air. | said no. 
But the prof pleaded, ‘Please read 
the paper. And I'll buy your dinner.’ 
I was on my feet in a second. On that 
basis, I'd have read three papers for 
him.” ’ 

“And that program was your big 
chance?” Bib asked. 

“So it turned out. Afterwards, the 
director offered me a part-time job. 
Later, it turned into a full-time job. 
And I fell in love with radio.” 

“What sort of programs did you 
announce in those days?” Tuck asked. 

“Everything,” Red said. “I did 
sports, news, and classical music. I 
wrote scripts and scouted for talent. 
I even swept out the studio at night. 
At WRUF I learned how to do 
everything by doing it wrong on the 
air. 
“Maybe my best break was being 
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BIB AND TUCK STORY 


a clowning emcee for a hillbilly band 
on Saturday nights,” he reflected. “It 
was the worst musical show on the 
station. And I was the worst an- 
nouncer. We were both so bad that 
we got by. The good thing about it 
was that I learned to relax and act 
natural in front of a mike.” 

“How did you get from WRUF to 
big-time sports announcing?” Tuck 
asked. 

“Wish I could give you a sure 
formula, Tuck,” Red said. “Your Dad 
tells me you're interested in sports 
reporting. All I know is that you go 
and ask for a job — and keep asking. 
I rode busses for three years, travel- 
ing at night to save hotel bills. I'd 
barge into big radio stations, tell "em 
I was a sports announcer, and de- 
mand an audition. Finally, the break 
came. Mr. Crosley, who owned 
WLW-WSAI in Cincinnati, decided 
to start broadcasting baseball games. 
I'd pestered WLW for years, claim- 
ing I was a great sports announcer. I 
guess they gave me the job to get rid 
of me.” 

“The first big game you announced 
was when the Cincinnati Reds played 
the Cubs in “34, wasn’t it?” Tuck said. 

“You know your baseball,” Red 

(Please turn to next page) 





Red Barber 
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The Ole Redhead 


(Continued) 






grinned. “But what you probably don’t 
know is that it was not only the first 
major-league game I'd ever broadcast, 
; but the first major-league game I'd ever 
seen. Since then I’ve done all kinds of 
sportscasts, and still love my work.” 
“Work!” Tuck exclaimed enviously. 
“Don’t kid yourself,” Red said. “It’s 
not all just sitting in a ball park. There’s 
a life-time of research the year ‘round. 
You have to make records of players and 
teams. Have to travel around to spring 
training camps for the latest dope. Dur- 
ing games, you can relax least of all. 
Take your eye off that diamond for a 
second, and something important hap- 
pens. One bad mistake can ruin your 
career.” 
“Just one more question,” Tuck in- 
sisted, for Pop was looking at his watch 
with a dinner-time expression. “Why do 


you call yourself “The Ole Redhead’? 


Your hair’s really sandy-colored.” 


“Once upon a time,” Red sighed, 
“there was more of it, and it was much 
redder. Lately, it’s begun to fade and 
fall. But I've been Red on the radio 
ever since WRUF. And Id feel queer 
to switch to Walter Lanier Barber now. 
Well, Tuck,” he said, “hope you get 
behind a mike some day. I've a feeling 
you're sitting in the catbird seat.”* 

— Gay Heap Il 

(This story is based on an actual 
interview with Red Barber. ) 


* Barberism for “everything's going our way.” 





Walking on Heir 


Jim: “You think- an awful lot of that 
girl, don’t you?” 


Bill: “I worship the very ground she 
walks on.” 
Jim: “You mean that property she in- 


herited, don’t you?” 


Don Parry, El Dorado (Kan.) Jr. BH. 8 
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to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 





Rw JUMP OFF the nearest high 
building. This stops cough, stops 
traffic, stops everything! 



























































































2— JUMP ON that cough with 
soothing Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops . . . since 1847 America’s fa- 
vorite relief for coughs due to colds. 
Black or Menthol. Still only 5¢. 

























COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they’re worth asking for—so keep trying! 














——_ 











landing 
on the Moon 


By Dr. Robert S. Richardson 


of Mount Wilson Observatory 


and W. T. Skilling 


Instructor in Astronomy 


WE HAVE just landed safely on the 
moon, having traveled from the 
earth in a rocket. 

We are dressed warmly for the trip 
We have taken along a supply of oxy 
gen to breathe — for, as you know, there 
is no air on the moon—and we are 
dressed in suits of lead to protect us 
from ultra-violet rays in the upper air 

A condition to which we have become 
accustomed, from the day we left the 
earth’s air behind, is the appearance of 
the sky. 

We have been traveling for nearly 
two months, if we have been flying con- 
stantly at a speed of 200 miles an hour, 
and during the whole journey we have 
had both sunlight and starlight at the 
same time. 

After landing, as we look up from the 
day side of the moon’s surface, we con- 
tinue to see not only the sun but also 
a great many stars. 

The sky, instead of being blue in the 
daytime, is black. Against this dark 
background, the stars shine more 
brightly thar we have ever seen them 

They shine steadily, without twin 
kling. For twinkling is due not to the 
stars themselves, but to an unsteady 
atmosphere through which the starlight 
shines. 


WHY SKY IS BLUE 


The reason we cannot see the stars 
in the daytime from the earth is that 
the air is brighter than the stars. Every 
particle of air, and every dust particle 
in the air, catches the sunlight and scat 
ters it in all directions. So the air is 
bright, just as the ground is bright, 
where the sun shines upon it. 

The reason the sky is blue is that the 
very small particles of which it is com 
posed can scatter the blue light in the 
sunshine better than they can seatte: 
the red light. More of the red goes 
straight on through, while more of the 
blue is scattered to our eyes. 

But out beyond the air — and on the 
moon, where there is no air to scatte: 
light — all the sun’s rays go straight on. 
To be able to look directly at the sun, 
we should have to wear exceedingly 


dark glasses. 









However, looking in other directions, 
we should get almost no light (except 
that of the stars). And no light makes 
blackness. So the sky between the stars 
vould be black. Space is not quite 
mpty, but nearly so. 

Shadows on the moon are very black, 
too, instead of being only a little less 
uminous than what surrounds them — 
is they are here. In the shade of a steep 
liff on the moon, we should be in 
larkness, except for the light reflected 

) us from the ground. 

Here on earth, the sky illuminates 
hadows. Seen through a telescope, the 
hadows of mountain peaks and crater 

ms look very black. 

We do not often think of the impor- 
tant part that air plays in making the 
earth a fit place for man. We know that | 
iir is necessary to breathe. But if we 
vere to be entirely without it, as we 
would be on the moon, its absence 
would be felt in many ways besides | 
those already mentioned. 

One difference that we would be 
quick to notice on arriving at the airless 
moon is that our voices would not be| 
heard. We would, even from the time | 
our rocket took us beyond the air of | 
earth, be deaf to all sounds — even 
sounds such as the explosions that drove 
our rocket ahead. 

Sound is made by the vibration of 
something — the vocal cords, for ex- 
ample. But to be carried from its source 
to the ear, it must travel in waves | 
through the air. Where air is very thin, 
is it is in high mountains, it is hard to 
hear a person shouting at some distance. | 


NO STORMS ON MOON 


Of course, without air there would be 
no wind — for wind is only air in mo- 
tion. On the moon we should not be 
troubled by dust storms nor by any| 
ther kind of storm. Finely powdered 
pumice, or volcanic dust, into which we 
might sink to our shoe tops, would lie 
for ages undisturbed. 

The of vegetation on the 
moon is in part due to the lack of air. 
On the moon there are several reasons 
for barrenness — the first one being the 
ick of moisture. Lack of oxygen or of 
arbon dioxide would be sufficient to | 





absence 


nake an uninhabited desert of the 
noon. 
Next week: How much would you} 


weigh on the moon? 


Copyright, 1946, by Whittlesey House 
McGraw-Hill). Reprinted from the forth- | 
oming book, Sun, Moon and Stars. 


Catfish 


Boy: “I was swimming under water | 
vhen I saw a huge cat.” | 
Girl: “What kind of a cat?” 
Boy: “An octa-pussy.” 
Betty Vickers H 








Princeton J s Youngst 


wn, Ohio 





Pe ee oe ey 
fl HOW TO PITCH I 


oer tr rT 


THE OVERHAND 
DELIVERY 


by 
BOB FELLER 


Speed Ball King 
of the American League 



























@ The overhand delivery should be started high so the 
pitch slants down and across the plate making it diffi- 
cult for the batter to meet the ball squarely. Many 
pitchers rise on their toes to get every inch of height 
into their overhand delivery. 





@ If you’re aiming at big- 
league pitching form, you'll 
want to throw in with all the 
solid nourishment, zesty fla- 
vor in that famous “Breakfast 
of Champions,” Wheaties 
with milk and fruit. As Bob 
Feller puts it, ‘Wheaties 
really deliver the goods. 
They’re my favorite breakfast 
dish,’”’ says buzz-ball Bob. 
‘'That’s why I’m suggesting 
you give Wheaties a try. I’m 
willing to bet you'll string 
along with Wheaties from 
then on.”” 














@ Bring your arm directly over your shoulder in a ver- 
tical arc. Dotted lines show approximate positions of 
arm if three-quarters or sidearm delivery is used. Three- 
quarters is the most natural and most popular delivery, and 
is used by the majority of big league pitchers. 








“Breakfast 
of 


Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 








®@ Give your wrist a downward snap as the ball is re- 
leased—and follow through. The overhand delivery gives 
you a natural “hop” or “rise” on your fast ball, a nat- 
ural “hook” or “drop” on your curve ball, 


and “Breakfast of Champions 


“Wheaties 
tered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


are regis- 


Get champion coaching on big-league pitching 
form in “Want to be a Baseball Champion?” edited 
by baseball professor, Lew Fonseca. Take the fips 


of such pitching stars as Bob Feller, Bucky Walters. 
Your Wheaties package tells you how to get your 
copy of this exciting 32-page baseball manual. 















Baking made easy by Ann Pillsbury! 





Now, it’s easy—it’s FAST and it’s fun to 
bake delicious specialty breads, rolls, 
coffee cakes—golden-crusted and appe- 
tizing! It’s Ann Pillsbury’s new ‘‘No- 
KNEAD” way .. . developed in the new 
Ann Pillsbury Home Service Center. Try 
this recipe yourself. See how fast and easy 
it is. Then send only 25c for Ann Pills- 
bury’s new NO-KNEAD recipe book for 
other grand treats! 


Ann Pillsbury's 
NO-KNEAD TRIPLE TREATS 


Makes 24 Lemon Tea Drops, 1 Cinnamon Loaf 
and 18 Dinner Rolls 


_f sasic poucH \ 


Soften 








. 3 packages yeast, compressed or dry 
granular, in 
3 cups lukewarm water. 

Biend in 2 tablespoons salt 

4% cup sugar or light corn syrup 

44 cup melted shortening 
Add 2 eggs 
gredvally 9 cups sifted Pu.tssury’s Best En- 
riched FLour; mix until dough is 
well-blended and soft. 
one-third of dough for Lemon Tea 
Drops and chill remaining dough 
for Cinnamon Loaf and Dinner 
Rolls 








_f LEMON TEA Drops \ 


Use 





4g unchilled basic dough to make 24 
small tea muffins. Fill greased, 2- 
inch muffin pans % full. 

Cembine 4 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 

2 tablespoons grated lemon rind 


Sprinkle about 1 teaspoonful over each 
muffin 

Let rise .. . in warm place (80° to 85° F.) until 
light, about 45 minutes 

Bake . at 375° F. for 20 to 25 minutes 








_f CINNAMON LoaF \ 





Use .. \& chilled basic dough to make 9x4x3- 
inch loaf. Roll dough to 16x8-inch 

Sprinkle rectangle. 

with 4 cup brown sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Ge scces as for jelly roll, starting with 8-inch 
edge; seal ges and place in 
greased, 9x4x3-inch pan. 

Let rise . in warm place (80° to 85° F.) until 


double in bulk, about 2 hours 
at 375° F. for 1 hour 


_S pinner Rous \_ 














Use .. \ chilled basic dough to make 18 
dinner rolls. Mold into crescents or 
any desired shape 

Let rise . .. in warm place (80° to 85° F.) until 
double in bulk, about 2 hours. 

Bake .. at 425° F. for 20 minutes. 











FOR YOUR COLORFUL NO-KNEAD 
RECIPE BOOK, SEND ONLY 25¢ 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


DEPT. M1-46 ° MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN, 


= 





Neat on the Table 


F YOU think you're pretty hot at table 

tennis, wait until you get a load of 
Harry Cook and Doug Cartland. Like 
the Atchison, Topeka and the Santa Fe, 
they go together. 

In the last five years, they've popped 
the eyes of millions of fans all over the 
U. S., Canada and Europe. Our Gls in 
England, Belgium, Italy, Sicily, France, 
and Germany went crazy over them on 
their USO tour in 1944-45. 

In their act, Cartland offers a $25 
Victory Bond to anyone in the house 

who can beat him. As yet, nobody has 
won — and 3,000 challengers have tried! 

Next, Cook plays a challenge match 
while seated in a chair! While he scrapes 
the chair from side to side, he stays 
firmly rooted to it. After Cook-ing with 
laughing gas, Harry gives an exhibition 
of whacky shots. 

Then Cartland takes over with a col- 
lection of tricky spin serves. Before each 
service, he tells his opponent exactly 
where he (the opponent) will hit the 
return. 

After these laughs, the boys put on a 
regular game — and terrific is the word 
for it. Both boys are international 
champions. Cook is a graduate of the 
Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy, 
where he played varsity basketball. 

Cartland graduated from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina with the highest 
average in the school’s history. 

The boys are now tearing through 
the U. S. and Canada, playing in 
theaters, colleges, high schools, depart- 
ment stores, night clubs, and Army 
camps. 

HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








































































Paddles princes Cook and Cartland. 


YOU and the U.N.O. 


few weeks ago, 14-year-old Dorothy 
Forman presented a scroll to Dr. 
Gavrilovic of Yugoslavia, chairman of 
the U.N.O. site selection committee. 
Dorothy attends Public School 115 in 
New York City. She presented the scroll 
on behalf of all the pupils of New York 
City schools. 

The message on the scroll was written 
by Dorothy and the pupils of Public 
School 115. It said that the pupils of 
New York City realized what war meant 
and that they wanted to pledge all thei: 
help and hope for a successful U.N.O. 

When Dr. Gavrilovic accepted the 
scroll, he said, “The best site of all fo 
the United Nations would be in the 
hearts and minds of the school children 
of the world.” 

We agree with Dr, Gavrilovic All 
of us should fence off an area of our 
minds for the U.N.O., and mark it NO 
TRESPASSING. For no matter whose 
land is chosen, we all have a stake in the 
work of the U.N.O. 

We can help promote the idea behind 
the U.N.O. The idea is world friend- 
liness. The key to friendliness is under- 
standing. 

Much of our distrust of other people 
comes from not understanding them. 
Learn as much as you can about other 
people. Seize every opportunity to talk 
with people from other countries. Let's 
give the U.N.O. the “best site” we have. 


The ilove 













































































You spent last weekend at the home 
of a friend who lives in another city 
or town. Should you: 

A. Write a thank-you note to your 
friend’s parents? 

B. Write the note to your friend? 

C. Write one note to your friend, 
and another note friend’s 
mother? 


to your 
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Instructiants 


Two ants 
racker box, 


were running across a 
“Why are we running so fast?” asked 
he first ant. 
“Don't you see,” said the second, 
ointing to the box, “it says Tear Along 


Jotted Line.” 


yne Ellison, Washington School, Iron Mountain, Mich 


Trust — No Teeth 


A small boy, holding his hands be- 
hind his back, walked up to an old 
voman who was ‘sitting on the porch 
t her home. 

“Can you crack nuts?” he asked. 

“No, dear,” the old woman smiled. “I 
st all my teeth many years ago.” 

[he small boy quickly held out his 
hands. which were filled with nuts. 

‘Then please hold these,” he said, 
while I go back for more.” 

Anne Buckley 


Know It All 


Doctor: “Ask the ®ccident victim his 
lame, sO we can notify his family.” 
Nurse (a few minutes later): “He 


ays his family knows his name.” 
Roslyn Stert Chicago, Il 


Clifton (Va.) School 


Peterson School 


Spinning 
Bill: “When I woke up this morning, 
the blanket was wound around me 
tightly.” 
Jill: “You must have slept like a top.” 
Gerald Markuson, 


al School: 


Hannaford (N.D.) Speci 


Penetrating 
The sergeant had a squad of rookies 
out on the rifle range. He was explain- 
ing some important points. 
“This new bullet will penetrate two 
feet of solid wood, “he said, “so remem- 
ber to keep your heads down.” 


Wayne Ratts, Martinsville (Ill.) Grade School 





Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Harold 
Wright, Buena Vista High School, Cyn- 
thiana, Ky. 

The teacher asked her class to write 
a short baseball story. 

Everyone wrote earnestly except one 
boy. It was evident that he was thinking 
very hard. 

Then, just as the papers were about 
to be collected, a light came into his 
eyes and he scribbled this line: “Rain, 
no game.” 
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IN a Word 
Wizard but- 
ton! 
Send 
Word 


your 
Trees to 
Junior Scholastic 
Word Wizards, 
220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Include your name, 
address, school, and name of teacher. 





Careful 
Helpful Obedient 
Obedience Useful 
Neighborliness Responsible 
Education Trusting 
Satisfaction Effort 
Trustworthiness Orderly 
Youth Understanding 
Serious 
NELSON CLARK LUCY BRAD? 


Frank J. Brown School, 


Hinsley School, Coppers- 
th Portland, Me. 


ville, Mich. 


Rational 
Loyalty 
- % Etricient 
a Sober 
no ity labilit Obedient 
ependability Understanding 
Equality . 
hal Resolute 
neg ility Courageous 
a rw = Entertaining 
elpfulness Forceful 
Intelligence 


Unselfish 
Loving 


ANN C. BALSIGER 
Butler (Pa.) Jr. H. §. 


Perseverance 


ANNABELLE ALVAREZ 
Benton School, New 
Haven, Conn. 









Refreshing pause 
-.. Have a Coke 
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5 not 
when hes HO 
in uniform f 


ED has a lot of merit badges, but you’d 

guess he’s an Eagle Scout even when 
he’s not in uniform. How? He’s a born 
leader! Ted is the kind of fellow who pitches 
in when the gang has a job to do. He’s a 
leader, not a boss. And boy does he believe 
in the eleventh Scout Law! 


THE ELEVENTH SCOUT LAW IS. . . Cleanli- 
ness! Ted knows that to be a leader he must 
be an example for the other fellows. Uni- 
forms pressed, shoes shined, and hair combed 
just right . . . that’s Ted. He uses Wildroot 
Cream-Oil, too, because it keeps his hair in 
place all day, and doesn’t have a sissy smell. 
In fact, Ted suggests that all the fellows use 
Wildroot Cream-Oil because it’s the easy 
way to keep looking your best. 


GET IT TODAY! Ask for Wildroot Cream-Oil 
at your barber or drug counter. See how little 
it takes to keep your hair well groomed all 
day. It’s easy on the pocket book, too. 
Remember, non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream- 
Oil contains LANOLIN! For your 10 day 
trial supply send 10c to Wildroot Company, 


Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. Dept. SM-C. 
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«+» AND TUNE IN: The 
Woody Herman Show 
every Friday night on 
ABC (Blue) Network. 












ORORE WEL Bere 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


FORMULA 


WILDROOT CREAM.-OIL 
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19. 
21. 
24. 
28. 
29. 


31. 
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29. 
30. 
32. 
35. 
37. 


word 





Examine with care. 
Country in central Europe. 


Sudden, flood-like 
Father 

Objective case of 
To pull or tug. 
Toward 

Proceeds swiftly. 
Betore noon 


outburst. 


we. 


Capital of Germany. 
Third person singular, past tense of be. 
Lace-like hair covering 


Former dictator of 
Missouri (abbrev. ) 
Requirement 

Indefinite article me 
Light, horse-drawn 


Upon. 


Germany. 


‘aning one, 


carriage. 


Nickname for Edward. 


Band of jewels worn around forehead. 


Jailers 


40. Long ago. 


Put or placed. 


Mediterranean island 
First person singular, present indicative 


of be 
Short sleep 


To silence someone 


Member of Nazi ps 


arty. 


Finely-sliced cabbage. 


Large American wi 
In a higher place. 


Steamship (abbrev. 
. Conjunction giving 


Ideat. 


). 


a choice. 


Public house for lodging travelers. 


Feminine pronoun. 
Arabian prince. 


Loose outer garment worn by ancient 


Romans. 

A thought. 
Louisiana ( abbrev. 
To go in. 
Negative. 

Half an em. 
Vapor. 

Not wet. 

Anger. 


). 


39. To accomplish. 


Answer in Teacher edition this issue, in pupil’s 
edition next issuc 


Early Crop 

Patron: “These eggs are pretty 
small.” 

Grocer: “They're fresh from the 
farm.” 

Patron: #That’s the trouble. The 
farmers pick their eggs too soon thes 
days.” 

Wanita Lott, Elm Springs School, Bentonville, Ark 
Next? 


The teacher was giving a lesson in 
English history. She asked Billy to name 
a British king. 

“Edward V1,” he replied. 

“Right,” said the teacher. “Who came 
after Edward VI? 

“Queen Mary.” 

“And who followed Mary?” 

“The litfle lamb.” 


Sue Rucker, She 


iby (N. C.) Jr. B.S 


Big Leaguer 
call 


Joe: “Why do dog 
‘Baseball’?” 

Jim: “Well, he catches flies, chase: 
fowls. and runs for home when he see: 


the catcher coming. 


you your 


Barbara Mitrage, Garfie School, Flint, M 
—-- +» = 
Solution to Last Week’s News Word Puzzle 
ACROSS l-sh: 3-oath; 6-Belgium; 9-brad 
10-lea; 1ll-of; 13-rut; 14-me 15-taro; 17-is 
18-set; 19-oh; 21-as; 22-elapse; 25-La.; 26-re 
27-lit; 28-st.; 29-limb; 31-I'd; 33-ace 34-st 
35-ran; 37-bias; 38-Antwerp; 40-dolt; 4l-as 
DOWN: 1-sold; 2-hag; 4-tile; 5-hue; 6-Bru 
séls; 7-eat; 8-mates; 9-briar; ll-or; 12-foolscap 
16-ate; 18-sp.; 20-hates; 22-elm; 23-Libra; 24-at 
30-it; 3l-into; 33-air; 36-and; 37-bets; 39-WLA 
Correction 
In the “Builders of America” picture 


page on Joseph Pulitzer which appeared 
in the January 14 a typographical! 
error appeared. Pulitzer’s dates of birt! 
and death were correctly given under hi 
name as 1847-1911. In the last panel of 
the page, however, the caption stated that 
he suddenly went blind in 1899, and di 
rected his papers through secretaries unti! 
his death “22 years later.” The year in 
which he went blind should have bee: 
given as 1889 instead of 1899. This erro 
was called to our attention by two sub 
scribers — Reginald Sender of Milford 
Conn., and Miss Virginia Conover of Suf 
fern, N. Y. We're sorry. —Ed. 


issue 





POSITIVELY Greatest Free Offer — Latest Scott's In 


ternational $5.00 Stamp Album — covering entire 
World, contains 36,000 illustrated, descriptive 
spaces; Scott's 1946 Standard $5.00 Catalogues 


“Philately’s Encyclopedia’ — absolutely Free to ap 
plicants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers 
Plymouth, Dept. A24, Bell, California 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the world —also New Zealand Centennial - 
British Uganda — French Colonials — Early British Colo 
nial — West Indies — South American and War stamps 
plus sample copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 
Se for postage. EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 





ORI TY ona FRATERNITY PINS 


Also Club Pins and Emblems. Artistic de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices fron. 








up. Write for illustrated catalog 
Dept. P Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 
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1. GERMANY ON THE MEND 


[Three of the statements in the list 
low are important points in the Al- 

program for making Germany a 
emocratic nation. The remaining three 


tements are false. Score 5 points 
Total, 15 


|. The German people are to be 
ivided into four groups and made 
tizens of the “Big 4” nations. 
). The United States will eventually 
upy all of Germany. 
3. Germany is to be stripped of her 
ivy industries to prevent her from 


irming. 
t. Germans are to be schooled in the 
mocratic way of life. 


5. Germany will be made into 
gricultural nation without industry. 
6. German war criminals are to be 


nished. 


an 


My score 





2. WHERE’S THE SUGAR? 


Complete the following statements 
underlining the correct answer. 
Score 5 a each, Total, 25 


|. The U. S. obtains a large quantity 

its sugar pea (a) Alaska; (b) Spice 

inds; (c) Cuba, 

.. Before the war, the average Amer- 

n consumed each year about (a) 50 

inds of sugar; (b) 100 pounds of 

gar; (c) 300 pounds of sugar. 

3. Most of the sugar produced in the 

S. comes from (a) sugar beets; (b) 

gar cane; (c) sweet potatoes. 

1. One cane sugar-producing state in 
U.S. is (a) Maine; (b) Louisiana; 
Minnesota. 

The Government raises the price 
sugar imported into the U. S. by (a) 
inting subsidies to foreign sugar- 
wwers; (b) taxing imported sugar; 

cutting down sugar production in 


U. S. 


My score 
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Citizenship Quiz @& 


acacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


3. EXPLORING THE MOON 


Answer the following questions by 
underlining the correct answer. Score 
5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. What makes stars twinkle? 

(a) A nervous twitch; (b) The 
unsteady atmosphere through 
which they shine; (c) The reflec- 
tion of sunlight, which is the stars’ 
only light. 

2. Why is the sky blue? 

(a) It reflects the ocean; (b) The 
air scatters the blue in the sun’s 
casts a blue 


rays; (c) The sun 
shadow. 
8. Why is there no sound on the 
moon? 


(a) There is no air to carry sound; 
(b) The moon was sound-proofed 
by the famous balloonist, Dr. Jean 





Piccard; (c) People who live on 
the moon are too frightened to 
speak. 
4. Of what is the air around us com- 
posed? 
(a) gasoline; (b) gases; (c) gas- 
tronomic juices. 
My score 
4. TAX YOUR MEMORY 
Using the blanks below, name four 


taxes that are paid to our Government 
by U. S. citizens, Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 














My score 





5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers on the lines un- 
der each question. Score 5 points each. 


Total, 20 


My score My total score 
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What four nations 
occupy Germany? 


2. Name 3 ieading 
sugar beet states in 
the U. S. 







3. Pacific islands that 4. 
are an_ important 
source of our sugar. 


Indian 
fighter and scout of 
the old West. 


ramous 
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world market, p. 4. The world mar- 
ket is not a market place. It is the buy- 
ing and selling of goods among nations. 
If a nation has goods that other coun- 
tries will buy, there is said to be a 
world market for that nation’s goods. 

dependents (de-PEN-dents), p. 3. 
Persons who are supported by others. 

exemption (egg-ZEMP-shun), p. 3. 
Freedom from a duty, rule, obligation, 
etc. Persons who can claim dependents 
pay less taxes. They freed from 
paying taxes on money used to support 
others. 

subsidy (SUB-sih-dee), p, 4. Aid; 
assistance. A subsidy by a government 
is a grant of money to a company to 
help support a business which is neces- 
sary to the public welfare. 


are 





Call Her Anonymous 
“What's your last name?” 
“IT don’t have one.” 

John: “How’s that?” 

Mary: “Used to have one. My name 
was Glass, but it broke.” 


Sara Mae Baylor, Rubonia Jr. H. 8., 


John: 
Mary: 


Palmetto, Fla. 
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Oh Boy! When tunes start purrin’ 
from this fun stick you’re really in the 
groove. "Cause Song Flute musical 
merriment sets things going... any 
time, any place. 


Easy to Learn—Easy to Play 
Song Flute is easier for some than whistling. a 
blow gently. Finger the tone holes according to 
the simple chart in the free book, “‘Swingin’ on 
a Song Flute.” Play tunes first time you try. 
No “talent” needed. 


, GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Ask at any music store for a free 
} —absolutely FREE —copy of 
this colorful, pictureful book. 
Song Flute fun is sweeping the 
country. Be the first in your 
gang to get hep to Song Flute! 


Ask at any music store 
for your FREE book 











The Song Flute Company..., Chicago 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO \ FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5c with ap- 
rovals. Capital Stamp Co. 
ept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 












Ix ITS early days, when a ball was patted gently back and forth across 


a net, tennis was considered a “‘sissy’’ game. Today, it is one of the 
toughest games on earth. To be a champion, you have to think fast and 
move fast. And, above all, you have to be in top condition. Which is one 
of the reasons why America has won 12 world’s crowns—more than any 
other country. America has taken the lead in emphasizing the importance 
of condition in sports. And America has done much, too, to popularize the 
foundation of fitness—energy foods. One of the best is Planters Peanuts 
—the world’s champion in crispness and flavor, always sure to serve an 
“ace’’ in energy! For something good to eat that is also good for you, enjoy 
Planters Peanuts. And for a new taste thrill, try the new Planters Mixed ' 
Nuts—salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—available in vacuum- 


packed glass jars and handy 10c bags. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


SOME RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


WO new appointments to the U. S. 
Office of Education staff were an- 
nounced recently. Dr. Howard R. An- 
derson, former director of the School ot 
Education Summer Session at Cornell 
il serve as_ specialist 
tor social sciences and geography. Dr. 
\nderson has for the past 15 years been 
giving courses in methods of teaching 
and in the supervision of teaching of 
the social sciences. He is the author of 
numerous publications in this field. 

Dr. Philip G. Johnson, former direc- 
tor of teaching training in the same 
institution, will serve as specialist for 
the natural sciences. Dr. Johnson is the 
author of numerous science publica- 
tions, and is president of the National 
Science Teachers Association. Dr. John- 
son and Dr. Anderson wit serve in the 
Instructional Problems Section of the 
Division of Secondary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


* = cad 


Pushing its action program of edu- 
cation cooperation a step forward, the 
Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion has set up a regional service bureau 
for Central America. Mrs. Connie Garza 
Brockette, former director of Division 
of Education and Teacher Aids of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs will 
serve as director of the regional bureau. 
Mrs. Brockette is to be assisted by four 
permanent staff members who will be 
assigned as needed to the individual 
country programs to assist in Carrying 
out special projects. 


* ~ * 


OFF THE PRESS 


teachers are unaware ot the 
available to 


Government 


Many 
many fine them 
departments. 
(hese services are offered to the pub- 
lic at minimum costs and frequently 
epresent the results of years of schol- 
irly research and of highly trained tech 

cal skills. The Libyary of Congress, 

r example, has just issued a catalogue 
entitled Pictorial Americana: A Select 
List of Photographic Negatives in the 
Prints and Photographs Divisions of the 
Library of Congress. It lists over 750 
egatives of views of American cities, 


services 
Irom oul 


enes of battles, eminent personages, 
ailroads, ships, and many other sub- 
jects. Teachers of American history 
hould find these prints of particular 
ilue in stimulating interest in our na- 
tion’s past. The cost of prints ranges 
pwards from 15c, depending on size 
esired. The catalogue may be had free 
on application to the Information and 


Publications Office, The Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
* * * 

Many able and conscientious teachers 
have been puzzled by the poor college 
records made by students who in high 
school had been good or even superior 
students. While récognizing that study 
methods at the college level are very 
different from previous experience, 
most high school teachers have neither 
the time nor suitable material with 
which to prepare their students for col- 
lege work. Learning More By Effective 
Study, by Charles and Dorothy M. 
Bird, is a book that should prove valu- 
able to both instructors and instructed. 
The book was designed primarily as a 
helpful guide for college freshmen, but 
much of the advice given can be 
readily applied by younger students, 
and will aid them not only in their fu- 
ture, but in their present assignments. 
It is based on a wide range of experi- 
mental evidence and proved experience. 
(D. Appleton-Century Co., 1945). 


+ ad * 


Adventures in Thrift, by Harry C. 
McKown, with illustrations by Margaret 
C. McKown, is a volume of chatty nar- 
ratives designed, as the author says, 
“to suggest to young people and their 
teachers, in a non-sermonic way, some 
of the possibilities in thrift education.” 
rhe “stories” center about classroom ac- 
tivities, each one teaching an important 
lesson in sound conservation of money 
and materials, bargain-wise 
precautions, and the general 
know-how of getting along in personal 
ana business relationships. The class- 
room and school assembly projects de- 
scribed in this book furnish 
many ideas to alert teachers. (School 
Activities Publishing Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, 1946, $2.00.) 

= * 


buying, 
safety 


should 


Those who read the original press 


releases containing trom the 
diaries of Galeazzo have 
gained little idea either of their value 
as historical documents or of their in- 
terest as psychological 
fortunately rare personality. As 
published, The Ciano Diaries, edited 
by Hugh Gibson and with an intro- 
duction by Sumner Welles, record the 
fascist road to war and defeat from 
1939 to 1943. They are the frank re- 
port of an intelligent, well 
and 


excerpts 


Ciano can 


studies of a 


now 


educated 


sometimes even sensitive person. 
Perhaps for that reason especially these 
diaries have a sinister significance and 


a horrifying tone. There is none of the 


3-T 


obviously mad tanaticism and_ inco- 
herence of Mein Kampf, but a calcu- 
lated opportunism and genteel cynicism 
even more sickening for its lack of any 
attempt at self-defense. Here is pure 
amorality, of a sort never dreamed of 
by Machiavelli. This is an important 
book for democratic citizens to read and 
ponder upon; as wartime passions cool 
down, its importance will increase. 
(Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
1946.) 
* - - 


“We have won the war -. can we win 
the peace?” That urgent question has 
been so much repeated and discussed 


.that its meaning tends to grow dim. A 


reading of Robert S. Ward's Asia for 
the Asiatics should correct our growing 
mental lethargy, at least with respect 
to one aspect of postwar reconstruction, 
Mr. Ward, whose experience and 
knowledge is firsthand, sounds a solemn 
warning on the political and economic 
problems still before us in the Far East. 
Japan’s occupation plans were not made 
for a day, but for an indefinite future. 
They were well laid, and far more suc- 
cessful than a recently victorious people 
care to admit. Mr. Ward's book is 
straightforwardly factual, but _ its 
broader implications are applicable to 
far more than Asia alone. Japanese rule, 
like that of other Axis nations, has had 
a psychological and political influence, 
no less dangerous than its economic in- 
fluence, upon the occupied territories. 
We cannot fight such influences with 
complacent flagwaving. (University of 
Chicago Press, Illinois, 1945, $3.00.) 


* * * 


The American Character 1s a study 
interpretation of Americans de- 
signed primarily to make us intelligible 
to the British. Its author is Dr. D. W. 
Brogan, professor of political science at 
Cambridge University; and the book is 


and 


a sequel to his earlier work, The Eng- 
lish People, 


lishmen for 


an interpretation of Eng- 
Americans. 

“My object,’ writes Dr. Brogan, “has 
been to make what | think is the most 
interesting country in the world inter- 
esting and intelligible to others. Above 
ali, I have tried to make plain that 
there is no parallel in history to the ex- 
periment of free government on this 
scale.” 


This slight, meaty little book of less 


than 200 pages has three parts: “Amer- 
ica Is Made,” “Unity and Liberty,” and 
‘The American Way in War.” In a 


brief conclusion Dr. Brogan points out 
that their 
perience, have solved some of the prob- 


Americans, in historical ex- 
lems now facing the world on a global 
and this experience can be a 
valuable contribution to world unity. 


(N. Y., Alfred A. Knopf, 1945, $2.50.) 


scale, 
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GAY ' 
HEAD 
A FAVORITE 
WITH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
| 
; 


ALIKE!! 
This rollicking reve- 
lation of the rules for success 
in high school — crammed full 
of mirth and straight inside tips 
on personality and popularity 
—sells out as fast as it is 
printed. Teachers welcome its 
encouragement of courtesy, 
study schedules, respect for 
property rights, etc. Students — 
—from freshmen to seniors, 
boys and girls alike — are de- 
lighted by its entertaining good 
sense and helpfulness with 
matters of personality, good 
grooming, social conduct, ac- 
tivities and other major inter- 
ests in their enlarging high 
) school world. 





NEW EXPANDED EDITION 

|, 48 PAGES . .. MAGA- 

ZINE SIZE . . . 10 OR 

il MORE COPIES TO ONE AD- 

DRESS, 20 CENTS EACH .. . 

SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS EACH... 

PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH OR- 
DER. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., N. Y., 17, N. Y. 









Creative Relationships 






In the Classroom 
5. “PEOPLE | HAVE NEVER INTERVIEWED” 


OCIALIZED education is a far cry 
from the teaching methods of other 


days. Evolution of socialized educa- 
tion has kept pace with increasing 
world-consciousness of the  interde- 
pendence of peoples and nations. As a 
result, our students of today are de- 
veloping their personal aptitudes with 
greater assurance and seasoned judg- 
ment, 

One “seasoning period” we know of 
commands admiration for its originality 
and effectiveness: 

Miss H: “It has been several weeks 
since someone spoke of a person he had 
never interviewed but would like to 
interview.” 

Grace: “I'd like to interview Helen 
Rhodes, Program Producer at General 
Electric’s television studio, WRGB. The 
story of her career is in the issue of 
Junior Scholastic for December 10th.” 

Miss H: “I should like to try being 
Miss Rhodes for your interview.” 

Grace: “It is good of you to let me 
come and talk to you, Miss Rhodes. I 
shall try to be brief. I should like to 
ask just what one thing made you suc- 
cessful? Does that seem a stupid ques- 
tion?” 

Miss H: “No, not at all, but, as it 
happens, I cannot answer it. Granted 
that I am successful, I suspect the rea- 
sons for it lie in a lot of little things. 
They would be the sort of things you 
are living through every day.” 

Grace: “You must mean that you 
learned something from each thing you 
did that helped you to do what you're 
doing now with television programs. 
But you must have chosen the thing 
you wanted to do.” 

Miss H: “I can safely say that every- 
thing depends on a wise choice of ways 
in which you will expend your efforts. 
I had a taste for dramatic expression 
of both fact and fiction. I never tired of 
working at it, both in school and out. 
Television just happened to be invented 
in time to offer me the medium that 
seems the most exciting and satisfac- 
tory. I should say you are well started 
toward a career when you have begun 
thinking about it seriously, as you ap- 
parently have. Please accept my best 
wishes for success all along the way. 
I should be glad to hear from you at 
any time.” 

* * * 
Henry: “I should like to interview 


Jim Pyle, Director of General Electric 
Plastic Laboratories. That was in the 


issue of Junior Scholastic for Novembe: 
26th. I have often thought of what | 
would say to him.” 

George: “Let me try being Mr. Pyle 
I am familiar with that page. I have 
it right here. . Well, young man, 
what can I do for you?” 

Henry: “There is one thing you said, 
Mr. Pyle, that interested me. ‘In Amer- 
ica opportunities are everywhere, but 
if you don’t happen to find yours, 
there’s nothing to stop you from mak- 
ing one.’” 

George: “What I meant was that 
there is nothing to stop you but your- 
self.” 

Henry: “Yes, I got that all right. But 
how do you get the opportunities that 
are everywhere?” 

George: “If they are everywhere the) 
must be right where you are, provided 
you are capable of taking advantage of 
them. You have to be good. You should 
always be working on a job or finishing 
it up, unless you're starting anothe: 
one, This applies to work, sports, recre- 
ation, and everything else. When I say 
‘keep busy’ I mean it. . . . That's the 
way I think Jim Pyle would talk.” 

Next Week: Today the Classroom — 
Tomorrow the World. 


FREE MATERIAL 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has prepared 
an attractive folder containing full colo: 
reprints of advertisements illustrating th« 
functions of American railroads. The ads 
are educational in character. Teachers de 
siring the folder should write to Mr. C. H 
Mathews, Jr., Passenger Traffic Manager 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Room 1562 Broad 
Street Station Bldg., Philadelphia 4 
Penn., and ask for A Railroad at Work. 








Solution to Puzzle, p. 14 

ACROSS: 1-scan; 5-Germany; 7-spate; 9-pa 
10-us; 12-lug; 13-to; 15-zips; 17-A.M.; 18-Berlin 
19-was; 2l-net; 24-Hitler; 28-Mo.; 29-need; 31 
an; 32-gig; 33-on; 34-Ed; 36-tiara; 38-warders 
40-yore. 

DOWN: l-set; 2-Crete; 3-am; 4-nap; 5-gag 
6-Nazi; 7-slaw; 8-puma; 10-up; 11-SS.; 14-o1 
16-inn; 20-she; 22-emir; 23-toga; 25-idea; 26-La 
27-enter; 29-no; 30-en; 32-gas; 35-dry; 37-ire; 39 
do. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 

1. GERMANY ON THE MEND: Check 3, 4, 6 

2. WHERE’S THE SUGAR: 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-! 
5-b. 

3. EXPLORING THE MOON: 1-b; 2-b; 3-« 
4-b. 

4. TAX YOUR MEMORY: Any four of the to 
lowing — personal income tax; business incom 
tax; excess profits tax; any excise tax; sales tax 
duties on goods brought into country by ind) 
viduals; property tax; inheritance tax. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-U. § 
U. S. S. R., France, Great Britain; 2-any three o! 
Colorado, California, Michigan, Montana, Ne 
braska, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Ohio; 3-Philip 
pines; 4-“Buffalo Bill” (William F.) Cody. 





